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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING FOR ACADEMIC STAFF: 


AN OVERVIEW 
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Chilesive bar gaining: by acadenile staff. in Higher Education isa 
recent phenomenon about which too little is known from experience to 
date to attempt any accurate forecast of its long-range nature and 
consequences,’ «Its potential impact onthe future governance of Higher 
Education is recognized by the many articles and books now being 
Published and by the formation of such agencies as the National Center 
for the Study of Collective Bargaining in Higher Education at Bernhard 
Baruch College, a part of the City University’of New York (CUNY). 


This study will look at various aspects of collective bargaining : 


‘in the university setting and it is hoped that from it, the reader may’ 


gain some insight and perspective concerning this previously alien 
form of faculty/administration relationship. It will avoid making 


. specific legal interpretations and will attempt to avoid making subjective 


opintons and using language which is the preserve of apes in the i 
field of labor relations. 
~ 

Canadian experience in academic staff calteceive bargaining is 
extremely limited. and most of the available literature on this subject 
_ discusses the activity in the United States. ° However, many factors 
.applicable to the American ‘scene are mirrored in the Canddian and 
_referencing them will assist in obtaining an aiperavaine iit of collective 


| bargaining a an academic setting. 


: GROWTH PATTERNS 


‘ 
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In 1966 only two collective bargaining contracts coyering academic 
staff were in operation in the United States; in 1973, ‘such contracts ~ 
numbered 156, of which only 40 were.in 4-year institutions. ©. Sixty 
contracts were negotiated in 1972 but only 16 new contracts were signed 


lCompiled by the National Center for the Study of Collective 
Bargaining in Higher Education (Bernard Baruch College) and reported . 
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in The Chronicle of Higher Education Vol. VIll, No. 10, November: 26, °° 
- 197%, p. 8. . ; 


CA erie ining .in §nstitutions of higher learning in any jurisdictions and 
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in 1973, the first year to record a decrease since 1968. . However, it 
would be wrong at this time to make any inferences from this as to 

the trend of futuré activity. Legislation.concerning collective bargain- 
ing in Higher Education varies in the United States-so that the legal 
right to bargain collectively is not available to faculty fn all ee 
and this no at has some effect on the growth,rate, . 


A 1969 survey underta aken by the Carnegie Comimiasion on Higher 
, Education reported that 41%” of the faculty respondents agreed strongly 
‘or with resérvation with the assertion that "Collective bargaining by 
faculty members has.no place in a college ‘pr university;" a similar 
survey conducted in the 1972-73,academic year revealed that support - 
for the assertion had dropped to 34.1%." However, even with the © 
increased acceptability of the principle of collective bargaining, . 
there‘has not been wholesale acceptance when the issue has been put 
to a vote at various institutions, Unionization has been rejected at ¢ 
such institutions as Syracuse University, Villanova University, Michigan 
State University and the University of Massachusetts - Amherst campus, 


be 4 1 
Ane labor legislation does not appear’to ‘bar.collective 


Canadian ¢xperience in this area has ‘occurred only in the past few 
years, Contracts now exist at campuses. of l'Université du Québec, 
Bathurst Céllege. (an affiliate of the University of Moncton)’ and Notre. 
Dame University of Nelson, B.C. and in addftion, faculty associations 
have recently been, certified as bargaini its at-the University of 
Manitoba, St. Mary's University (Halifax) and at l'Universjté de 
Sherbrooke. Furthermore, faculty members are now setking certifi- 
gation at the University of British Columbia, | "Université Laval and © 
at 1" Université de, Montréal. 


ait 


At the Learned Societies Conference at Queen's University in 
1973, the Canadian Unionof Public Employees (CUPE) annotinced that 
it planned to investigate the possibilify of a Canada-wide ‘campaign to. 
organize University professors. YA symposium on "Collective ° 
Bar gaining ‘in the Universities and Colleges of Canada" was held at 
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Banff in November: of 1973 antl was/attended by over 100 ptoteasors, 

- It would appear, from these observations that Canadian universities: -.” 
may expect increased” activity and interest in collective bargaining on: 
their connec’ ‘in the foreseeable future. 

i ‘lt is interesting to note that’the Canadian experience shows a 

"scattered" pattern; it is not spreading like a wave moving’east to: 

west and therefore its next occurrence is not predictablé. .The Am ican ° 
experience at four-year institutions, however, shows a ' "dorhino’e: ect," 
with ‘a considerable part of the activity” ot within a hundred- mile 
radifis of New York City® and speseaine out tort netifutions in ad jacent 
states. 
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ee Sl, and Carter entity thé followil ig as factors leading academic 
staff towards collective bar gaining: uncer ainty of the job market in’ 
‘ the 1970's, job security and-insecurity, increases in: term appointments, 
» possibilities of lay-offs, terminations for) redundancy, effects of budget*: 
restrictions, increasing control of university affairs’ by governments, - 
remoteness of administrators due to = of institutions and growth 
Nr collective bargaining in the public service sectors. 


The factors identified by Adel and Canter are also applicable 
tothe American scene. Carr and, VanEyck also point ‘out that, ‘ 
dissatisfaction ‘and tension may-result ffon an "Old Guar Young, Turk" 
division within faculty members, Leveling: enrolments have caused 

_ a leveling-off' in’ faculty numbers’ in some institutions, resulting in a 
"clogging" in the higher academic ranks and fostering dissatisfaction 
in the junior ‘ranks; ~, The "Old Guard” may be perceived as the 
"advantaged"'--holding tenure, and drawing higher. salaries, Unioniza- . 
tion has a tendéncy to "level" = ne. in favor of the lower or 
ueadveniages staff. 
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Faculty, uncertainty’ over the shadent role in university govey ance 
~ is another important factor, which should be mentioned. With increased 
- student participation, faculty are apprehensive about student involve- * — 
Bes in decisions. concerning faculty evaluations, ea ad 
“4 promotions, tenure, etc. ~ 
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‘6 Some or all of these factors may be bringing feelings of dissatis- 
faction amongst academic staff at each university. No attempt will be 
v made 4o rank them in order’ of importance nor in order of degree found, - 
of any campus; as similar factors ‘existing at various universities may 
“effect totaly different-degrees of faculty reaction. The factors describe - 
the curtent climate prevailing ‘in most institutions of higher learning. 
: The conditions ‘exist and there does not appear to be any immediate . 
" remedy- -available to university administrators to minimize the sade 
factionywhich the factors may promote. oes 
‘\ Carr snd VanEyck point out that three baste condjtions ustially_ 
exist before a group decides to engage in collective bargaining: the 
law. must provide the group with the rights to bargain with an employer; 
the group must: be substantially dissatisfied with the existing conditions | 
of employment; and'there. must be someone actively working to persuade ‘ 
, Members to support a uniog or an association to work or/phe group's _ : 
collective behalf to obtain, more satisfying terms: . The degree to,which 
these conditions caq bejfound in the various Universities of Ontario 
may provide some insight with which to assess whether a move towards 
. collective bargaining by academic staff in, satarie may occur in the near 
Rae, - 
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Although coblebtive bargaitdng may- pEHeive some: wiecubiens: with, 
* ‘rebpect to. working conditions bth paren va it also raises a number 


« of problems and concerns for both. pues involved in collective een 
ne in se aa Education: 


oe 


; at 
Gadanmiiarian of bargaliing principals 


~ 4 ' . eet z * s 
: In an industrial getting, manSfement and employees are clearly 
‘ idenuifiable and each aré able to commit:the #roups they represent to 
- the terms of the accepted, riegotiated- ‘contract. Public institutions of 
Higher Education, ,both'in Canada arid the United States, findthemselves 
in a different position than the industrial, concern in that they are -- , 
_dependent.on gov rnments to provide. the ‘funds ‘for operations, If the °° 
- “bargaining partiés become the administrators of each university, and’ 
. their beppective faculty members, it is pdgsible: that contracts, agrees 


. to by individual universities and their academic staff, may not be 
fundable at the level of support provided by the legislatures. Arbitra- 
tion awards might be unable to be implemented without detrimentally 

affecting the teaching function, if purse atrltiga | are controlled by 
electéd-officials. ‘ 


-Alternatives to the individual campus bargaining areangenient: 
~: may be to have the government deal directly with the employees concern- 
ing monetary matters and to have the individual univerbity ye ecient 
bargain with the employee unit on working conditions or to have sequential“ 
multiple adversary relationships whereby government and iii ae , 
‘negotiate, en employers and employees. 


‘. 2 There are two major concerns to be consid a) ae to." "'s 
“+ the determination of the bargaining parties: erosion of institutional 
autonomy, if governments become more deeply involved inthe process , 
and the creation of a "that's your problem" syndrome where the respon- 
sibilities of the’ collective bargaining proéess are divided ‘between, 
’ Jegislature, civil service and campus administrators. 


Having raised the, question of bargaining party determination, ° i 
we can. offer no suggestions by whictt one ‘might influence the final | . 
IN deter mination. as 
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" péter ination of bar ainin 


i ; sithongt an apparently simple eosdelod when first considéred, 
oY okt aie question, of which employees should or: should not be included in 
a a the-employee bargaining unit definition becomes’ a very important 
a? oid ay “and diffigult question to-answer." + 7° i | @ 


toes tg ‘ 


- The: Ontario Labour Relations Act does not ‘deem memper s of ‘, ges 
the architectural, dental, land surveying, legal or medical professions 
whé are entitled to practice” in Ontario and are empioyed.in a professional 
capacity to be "employees." It fysther excludes those persons who 
_exerCise managerial author ity /functions or are employed in sonfidential 

: . capacities in maftérs related to labour relations;, Professional Engineers 

ae a may be deemed to be an ag wanes unit by themselves but if a majority 

‘ : desiré, they may be includéd in-another unit. In the end, the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board: "shall determine the appropriate unit. "8 
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appear to exist to determyife the nature of an "appropriate" bargaining 
unit in academic collective bargaining. The Notre Dame University of 
: Nelson contract covers teaching faculty, professional librarians and « 
‘senior administrators (departmental chairmen, directors); the University 
of Manitoba consists of all full-time professors and professiorfal * 
‘librarians but exctudes all deans and academic staff above the rank 
of dean, sessional appointments, directors of schools and certain 
full-time professors: and heads in the Faculty of Medicine.” A question” 
still exists at. Manitoba as to whether the certified unit will include 
professional faculty (e. 8.» architects, professional engineers, etc. ) 
and the Manitoba Labour Boar@ will be holding a vote{on this. matter. 
_7 Manitoba labor legislation allows professionals to be excluded. from a 
io unit if a majority wish it. (The collective agreement at ‘l'Université du 
2 Montr€al, inclides full and part-time (thoge who perform the’ 
of the duties of a fult-time faculty)’ academic, staff, department 
and vice- deans. . 


Experience in group de nathan shown that no universal rules 


. Armertean experience has shown a tendency to define the "employee 
"unit" by identifying those who share.a "community of interest; "10 put 
with inconsistent appli n.’ In.this way, many units were defined 
which include full-time and. "regular part-time" teaching: staff. In 
some Cases, the National Labor Relations Board (NLRB) has created 
a single unit of "all professiorials," whether teaching or nonteaching. n 
As a result, baf gaining unitsat CUNY and the State University of 
‘New York (SUNY) include librarians, data processing ‘personnel, < ° 
regintr are, student counsellors, health officers and placement office 
-directors. At St. John’ s University and at Fordham University,” 
theN, L. R.B, held that the law school faculties were distinct groups 
of employees and excluded them from the units covering the balance of the 
academic staff at these institutions, However, the Michigan Employment 
Relations Commission found that the medical faculty should not be : 
separated at Wayne State University because it would tend to fragmentize 
the ipa faculty unit. 


¢4m summary the following questions may be posed for detailed 


Ref, 20. 
10Ref, ‘9, 


\1Ref. 6, pp. 88-94. 


12Ref. 6, pp. 98-99. 


consideration: 


1) Should part-time academic staff be excluded from the academic 
bargaining unit? \ 


2) Are departmental chairmen part of "the administration" and 
therefore should they be excluded from the unit? 


- 3)‘ Should non- teaching- professionals be jackal | in the unit? 
* 
_ 4) Should tenured and non-tenured academic staff be included in 
the same unit? . ; 
5) Should academic staff in the "professions" (e.g. 5 “eee ie: 
. engineering) be-excluded from the unit afd should they be included in ° . 
their own individual units?_ 


al 


‘ 


6) «Is fragmentation,of academic staff into separate units desira- 
ble from the iniversity administration's point of view? From the ~ 
individual pee member's point ‘of view? 


. the unit determination stage is a most critical 
one and’ will substantially affect the number of employee + N 
organizations, the organizational] unity “of a multi-campus 
university system, .and the co- -operative effort between, : 
instructional faculty a a oma support staff in 
complex universities, "1 


i 


Effect of principle of exclusivity of bargaining rights 


One of. the most important printiples in collective bargaining is’ 
the recognition by the employer that the certified bargaining agent is 
the exclusive bargaining agent for the employees: and no one else is 
allowed to engage in bargaining on behalf of any of the employees. This” 
recognition may raise a number of serious quéstions with regard to , 
the status of Senates and individual rights, depending on the scope of 
issues covered by and the terms negotiated in the bargaining agreement. 


4 . 


If the scdpe of the bargaining agreement broadens beyond primarily 
‘economic issues to include matters normally handled by Senates, a 


Ske. 9. 


conflict of dual representation may occ 114- Would the faculty members 
on the Senates in such cases be considered as representing the bargain- 
ing unit and,- if so, should the University administrators continue to 
negotiate with them in contravention of the principle of ' exclusivity, " 
rather than with the representatives stipulated in the bargaining agree- 
ment? Furthermore, some senior faculty representatives in the Senates 
may be placed into new roles as a result of possible exclusion from 

- the designated bargaining unit, thereby chdnging the general nature of - Be a 
the Senate. A real threat may exist to the continued survival of the ' 
Senates as presently constituted if collective bargaining is implemented ." 
in the university setting. 


Individual professors exercise a layve measure of influence in 
institutional policies undér the present System of collegiality. ‘With . 
the introduction of collective bargaining, -the traditional concept of 
"shared power” under collegiality may disappear as the bargaining. » - 
agreement develops into a code of work rules. Participation of faculty é ° 
on various committees may be directed by the terms of the collective 
agreement and may linit-the involvement of faculty members in some 
institutional decisions., Currently, faculty organizations and procedures. 
are usually designed to\provide individual faculty members with the . 
right to have their full say and to-express their own positions On - : 
important educational and institutional issues. If collective bargaining — 
is embraced, the principle of "exclusivity" of the bargaining agent may 
minimize his rights to effectively express his personal position on 
, issues under discussidn between the bargaining appre and the university 

administrators. a : 


: "Exclusivity ” ises further questions with respect to the tradi- 
tional relationshipg of universities and their faculty members with 
campus Faculty Agsociations and such organizations as the American 
Association of Univergity Professors (A. A.U. P. )15 and the Canadian 
Association of University Teachers (C,A,U. T.). If the local Faculty 
Association does not become the certified bargaining agent, is there 
a purpose for the Association and for C.A.U.T., and if so, what are 
their roles and can they be recognized in the bargaining agreement ? 
Experience to date does not provide answers. 


M4Ref. 13. 


‘IRef. 5., p. 95. . 
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Resolution of bargaining impasses 


While bargaining agreements dispose of strikes and lock-oyts as 
weapons available to the bargaining parties during the life of the agree- - 
ments, they introduce the elements of grievance procedures and arbi- 
tration as solutions to disagreements in interprétation and application. ' 
of contract terms and to impasses in general negotiations, At first °° 5 


‘ flush, this seems desirable for all parties--the employer ‘gets a 
. guarantee of uninterrupted operations and.the employee gets a reasonably 
- prompt resolution of complaints through the grievance procedure. ‘ 


However, this issue should be looked at more closely. 


_ As Carr and VanEyck point out, labor laws have not been written , 
which are specifically geared to the organization found in Higher 
Education. Itis therefore possible that judges or arbitrators who are 
called upoh to make final determinations and rulings on disputes may : 


do so based on experience in the industrial setting. They cannot be 


counted on to bring the necéssary understanding of educational institu- 

tions and academic ways to their decisions concerning such areas as 

faculty appointments, promotions and ‘tenure-granting. Although the 
bargaining agreefnents may provide for internal ‘peer control of these e 
functions, outside arbitrators usually control the final determination. : 
A precise and detailed wording of eritical points in a bargaining agree- 

ment is crucial to both parties to the agreement, for the guidance of 


_ arbitrators who may be called in. 


» ay 
A genuine fear which is expressed is that the real power of 
admission to the professoriate may pass from the academics to . 
"outside" labor arbitrators. Rulings of arbitrators and labor relations 
boards may. have significant impact on the future of university manage- 
ment. For example, .a three-man arbitration, board, -chaired by 
Senator H. Carl Goldenberg, is being asked to rule on’a contract ’ 
binding the Windsor Separate School Board to maintain existing average 
class  gizes- -of 32 pupils and to set aceiling of 35 per class for Graves 1 23 
to 8. 1© It is not too difficult to foresee faculty work-loads and other . ‘ 
issues being decided in a similar manner; iy 


* 
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. If the institution of collective bargaining is being contemplated, 
a number of additional points should be considered: : Cn x 
: : Ass - ak 


16The Globe ‘and Mail, May 9,.1974, p. 2: 
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i) Collective bargaining had tended to exert a "leveling" effect 
within the bargaining unit. ‘Excellence may not be able to be rewarded 
financially in salary merit increases in the same manner as it Can 
outside a bargaining agreement. Faculty related to "professional" 
groups want to‘fnaintain pay scales within their professions. This may 

- require salary or load differentials which may not be generally accept- 
able to other faculty members, | 


ii) Unionization will centralize major decision- making, make it 
- overt and not hidden in bureaucraey. Faculty, will still have a say. in 
‘the process but -it may occur only yearly and across a bargaining table. 
Collective bargaining may introduce "rigidity" into university decision- 
making, formalize previously unwritten practices-in legalistic terms 
* within bargaining agreements and possibly hinder the pursuit of 
excellence and remove the flexibility required for educational experi- 
mentation. . 
t 
iii) "Collective bargaining is a process, adversary in nature, 
which is designed to resolve conflict arising in an employment relation- 
ship. ' 18 This adversarial nature, both at the bargaining table ‘and in 
the daily administration of the bargaining agreement, may create 
tensions which may severely damage essential patterns.of trust and ~ 
cooperation which have been established to some degree under the 
traditional concept of collegiality. We use the word "may" frequently 
- for, although the bargaining process is aaverearial, the parties’ need 
not be adversaries: 


s 
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CONTRACT CONTENTS 


Contf&cts covering collective bargaining between acadenfi staff 

- and their employers, normally follow the pattern of current industtial 
agreements as to form and general provisions, They contain state- 

- “ments of intent, definitions of terminology us@d in the contract, 

- procedurés for union-dues check-off, recognition of the union as 
‘the exclusive bargaining agent, salary! schedules, and the specific 
details covering the issues negotiated. Some of these issues are , 
spécifically related to higher. education and require further comment. 


Ref, 13. 


18Ref. 9, 
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A survey of 101 contracts by Goodwin and Andes!9 has found that 
the existing governing organizations of the university, such as faculty 
Senates, have been left to continue to operate so long as any action 
which they take does not rescind or modify any provisions of the 
contract. Often contracts detail the entire governing organization of 


’ .the institutions, establish committees and identify their type, duties, 
‘membership and membership selection procedures. Contracts may 


outline procedures for the selection of deans and departmental chairmen 
and outline the duties of the chairmen. 
/ : ‘ 

. ‘The agreement with l'Université du Québec 4 Montr€al provides - 
for three faculty members to be on the Conseil d' Administration, and 
six on la Commission des Etudes. 20 ‘The Notre Dame agreement 
provides for continued, undiminished participation in the General 
Faculty Council and ad Academic Committee. 


Personnel fs licies 


Provisions are included in the bargaining contracts which outline 
the proc es for faculty appointments, for non-reappointment of & 
non-tenured faculty and for dismissal of ténured faculty. The contracts 
usually contain procedures outlining steps in granting promotions and 
tenure, define the procedures by which evaluations of faculty members 
are to be conducted and set out the grievance procedures to which the 
faculty members haye recourse if they feel they have been tntalely 
treated. 


Steps for faculty hiring are set out bin Articles 8 and 9 of 


‘l'Université du Québec 4 Montr€al agreement. The contract sets’a . *:2¥. 


maximum probationary Period of four years for all new academic 
appointments and provides for recourse to grievance procedures if 
the initial probationary period expires and renewal is not made. 
Conditions for tenure-granting are stated and the agreement outlines 
the procedures for the evaluation of academic staff. |The agreement 
provides job security for tenured staff by providing mandatory accept- 
ance of reassignment and retraining for all tenured staff under age 55 
when circumstances require that the faculty complement in a 

& 


"‘Wreg! 2, 


- 20Ref, 17, Article.4, \; a eee eee 
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department be reduced. Refusal of reassignment or retraining allows 
dismissal by the University but provides the faculty. member with the 
right to place his case in arbitration. . 


Article Ten of the Notre Dame agreement provides that all full- 
time appointments shall be hired for a one year term, renewable for 
an additional one year term if their performance is satisfactory, with 
tenure grant pon satisfactory completion of the second year. Each 
‘ full-time emplayee will be reviewed annually by a Faculty Evaluation 
‘Committee (F EC) composed of the Vice-President (Academic), 

Dean of Academic Studies, three members ‘of the General Faculty 
Council and oné student-appointed by the Student Union. The FEC will 
make recommendations to the Board of Governors on reappointments, 
rank, tenure, dismissal, promotions, accelerated salary increments, . 
leaves-of-absence, and sabbatical leaves. A bargaining unit member — 
who disagrees with-the recommendation ofthe F EC as it affects himself 
has final appeal to a three-member Evaluation Appeal’Committee 
consisting of one nominee each sélected by the employee and by: the - - 
employer with the third member being a mutual selection by the two ~ 
nominees or an: appointee by the Minister of Labour. . 


‘ 
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Academic provisions : so : 
‘ ° t 5 . "a 

Most agreements contain terms which spell out the procedures - 
and responsibilities for determining class size, defining teaching , - 
loads and identifying the responsibilities of faculty members. . 


Article 10 of l'Université agreement defines the academic 
function as teaching, research, student counselling, academic adminis- 
tration and public service/professional service related to the duties 

’ Of-the faculty at the Universityg It‘sets a limit on the teaching. assign= 
ments to be borne by a faculty member in. any-gneyear. © 


Article Eight of the Notre Dame agreement provides for discussion 
of draft teaching. schedules with each employee prior to implementation. 
Article Nine acknowledges the academic staff duties to be the saihe as’ 

_ those defined in l'Université agreement and regulates each académic's 
teaching duties to four full courses or ‘equivalent per year. | 
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ALTERNATIVE TO FORMAL COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Py ’ 


An alternative to-formal collective bargaining may be the formas | 
. tion of a faculty negotiating team to bargain over salaries and working 
’ conditions and which is voluntarily recognized by the administration. 

' Under this arrangement, the academic community retain complete 
‘control of their traditional functions and direct outside interferences | 
are minimized. The Univer dity of Scranton followed this course and, 
in Febréary 1971, negotiated a three-year agreement covering salary 
scales and teaching loads. js : 


However, voluntary recognition of an uncertified bargaining unit 
ats Roses potential problems for both the employer and the recognized 
unit. The continued existence of such an alternative outside the’ confines 
of labor laws.cannot be guaranteed. A relatively small core of dissatis- 
fied members could press for formal certification of a bargaining agent 
and the informal arrangement could be ended. If the existing unit is 
not well defined by both: parties,'/positions could be included or excluded 
by. a Labor Relations Board in an/application for certification proceed- 
ings, contrary tothe desires of‘either,-or possibly both of the parties. 
_ Involvement by a university in providing assistance to an uncertified, 
~ group could result: in'denial of certificatién under existing labor 
legislation. It is nonetheless worthy of consideration by administration 
_ and faculty as an alternative to formal collective bargaining with its 
. rigid, legal conditions and responsibilities. 
> e . - ; en ! 


- 8 
SUMMARY °. 
‘ , tog s "1 5 
ar ie The reader has. been presented with a general overview of the 
‘nature arid status of collective bargaining by faculty in colleges and 
: universities to this point of time. ° It shall be his responsibility to’ 
ce oaaeene its potential benefits ar drawbacks as it might apply to ‘conditions 
A Md isting at his institution. .In forming any judgements, the following 
adnionitions should be considered. . ok 
-.. “The one clear danger posed by the movement toward 
++ faculty collective bargaining is that it may quickly come , - 
to shape and control the labor-management relationship 
in Higher Education as completely as it does in industry. w2l / 


21Ref, 2, p. 293. ie <3 
; \ 
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e, 2 14. . 
; Te yee ae 
...,aheavy responsibility rests on faculty membe \ 


fren administrations and governments to ensure that 
any new bargaining machinery fs so designed and operated © 
as not to impair the educational mane and the 
esséntial independence , of the university. " 
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